THE BEST OF GOOD READING

among the people of these hills; everyone
attends them for a considerable distance
round, and there is much friendly hospitality,
much business of all sorts transacted, and many
meetings of old friends, who scarcely ever see
each other at other times. To this gathering
George and Sarah Green set off early in the
forenoon of a bright winter day, leaving their
cottage and six little ones in the charge of the
eldest sister, a girl of nine years old, named
Agnes, for they had neither indoor nor outdoor
servant, and no neighbor nearer than Grasmere.
Little Agnes was, however, a remarkably
steady and careful child, and all went well
through the day, but towards night the mist
settled down heavily upon the hills, and the
heavy sighing in the air told that a storm was
working up; the children watched anxiously
for their parents, but the fog cut off their view,
flakes of snow began to fall, and darkness closed
in early on them.

Agnes gave the others their supper of milk
and oatmeal porridge, and they sat down wait-
ing and watching, and fancying they heard
sounds in the hills; but the dock struck one
hour after another, and no step was on the
threshold, no hand at the latch, no voice at the
door, only the white silent flakes fell thicker and
thicker, and began to close up the door, and
come in white clinging wreaths through the
crevices of the windows. Agnes tried to cheer
the others up, but there was a dread on them all,
ind they could not bear to move away from the
peat fire on the hearth, round which they were
iiestled. She put the two youngest, who were
twins, to bed in their cradle, and sat on with
the others, two boys and another girl, named
Catherine, till the clock struck twelve, when she
aeard them one by one say their prayers,
md doing the same herself, lay down to rest,
;rusting to her Heavenly Father's care.

The morning came, and no father and mother;
>nly the snow falling thicker than ever, and
ilmost blocking them in; but still Agnes did
lot lose hope; she thought her father and
nother might have taken shelter at night in
jome bield, as she would have termed a sheep-
bid, or that the snow might have prevented
;hem from setting out at all, and they might
;ome home by Grasmere in the morning.
She cheered herself up, and dressed the others,

made them say their prayers, and gave them
their breakfast, recollecting as she saw the les-
sening stores that her mother must know how
little was provided for them, and be as anxious
to get home as they were to see her there.
She longed to go down to Grasmere to inquire;
but the communication was entirely cut off by
the snow, for the beck was, in the winter, too
wide for a child to leap, and too rapid to be
waded, and the crazy wooden bridge that crossed
it had so large a hole in it, that, when concealed
with snow, it was not safe to attempt the
passage. She said afterwards that she could not
help being terrified at the loneliness and deso-
lateness, but that she recollected that at least
if she could not get out, no bad men could get
in to hurt them; and she set herself resolutely
to comfort and help the lesser creatures who
depended on her. She thought over all that
could be done for the present, and first wound
up the clock, a friend that she could not allow
to be silent; next she took all the remaining
milk and scalded it, to prevent it turning sour;
then she looked into the meal chest, and made
some porridge for breakfast, but the store was
so low that she was forced to put all except the
babies upon short allowance; but to reconcile
the others to this, she made cakes of a small
hoard of flour, and baked them on the hearth.
It was snowing so fast that she feared that the
way to the peat stack would be blocked up, and
therefore her next work was, with the help of the
two boys, to pull down as much fuel as would
last for a week, and carry it in-doors; and she
examined the potatoes laid up in bracken leaves,
but fancying that if she brought them in, the
warmth of the cottage would spoil them, she
only took enough for a single meal. Milking
the cow was the next office performed by this
orderly little maid, but the poor thing was half
starved and had little to give. Agnes saw that
more hay must be given to her, and calling the
boys, scrambled with them into the loft, and
began to pull down the hay; but this was severe
work for such young children, and darkness
came on in the midst, frightening the two little
fellows, so that it required all the sister's steady
resolution and perseverance to finish supplying
the poor cow with even that nights supper and
bed. Supper-time came, and after it the
motherly child undressed the twins and found